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CLEARING THE WAY TO THE COURT 





“T° HE advantages of direct personal con- 

versations as compared with diplo- 
matic note-writing are clearly shown by 
the effect of Mr. Root’s presence in Ge- 
neva. Although the Commission of Jurists 
f which he is a member did not meet 
intil March 11, before that date Mr. Root 
had established warm personal contacts 
with leading statesmen and jurists and 
had submitted to the Secretary-General of 
the League a tentative plan to facilitate 
American adhesion to the Court. Sir Eric 
yrummond circulated this plan unofficially 
among the powers concerned and _ the 
League Council, holding its fifty-fourth 
session in Geneva from March 4 to 9, 
passed a resolution requesting the Com- 
mittee of Jurists “‘to consider the situa- 
tion as regards the accession of the United 
States and to make suggestions to facili- 
tate such accession on conditions satisfac- 
tory to all the interests concerned.” This 
resolution was introduced by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain of Great Britain and every 
member of the Council took the oppor- 
tunity to speak in cordial support of the 
move, 

Mr. Root’s formula is designed to facili- 
tate acceptance of the Senate’s fifth reser- 
vation by clarifying “the manner in which 
it shall be made known whether the United 
States claims an interest [in a dispute] 
and gives or withholds its consent.” The 
plan provides for: 

(1) Exchanges of views between the United 
States and Geneva whenever the Council or 
Assembly may consider it advisable and such 
exchanges “shall proceed with all convenient 
speed.” (2) The United States shall be noti- 
fied among other States, of all requests for 
advisory opinions and a “reasonable time 
limit” fixed within which a written statement 
by the United States concerning the request 
will be received by the Court. (3) In case 


the United States advises the Court in writ- 
ing within this time limit that the matter is 
one in which the United States has an interest 
and that it has not consented to submission 
of the question, proceedings will be stayed. 
(4) An exchange of views between the United 
States and the “proponents of the request” 
will then proceed with “all convenient speed.” 
(5) If no agreement is reached after an ex- 
change of views, and the United States does 
not find the submission of the question “so 
important for the general good... as to 
forego its objection,” the United States may 
withdraw from the Court. 

Thus Mr. Root has endeavored to steer 
away from the troublesome question of 
whether a request for an advisory opinion 
requires a unanimous or a majority vote 
of the League Council or Assembly and 
to turn the discussion into practical 
measures for applying the United States’ 
fifth reservation. The Geneva atmosphere 
appears friendly, although there are 
rumblings from small States not repre- 
sented on the Jurists’ Committee and in 
particular from Latin American States 
worried about the Monroe Doctrine. 


M. S. W. 
The Slavery Convention 


QO* February 25 the Senate ratified the 
Slavery Convention signed by thirty- 
six States at Geneva on September 25, 
1926. The Slavery Convention is the first 
Geneva convention to be ratified by the 
Senate. Closer cooperation with the 
League of Nations may be expected as a 
result of this act. Article 12 of the con- 
vention provides for the deposit of instru- 
ments of ratification in the office of the 
Secretary-General of the League. The 
Secretary-General is also to be advised by 
the contracting parties of any laws or 
regulations which they may enact with a 
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view to the application of the provisions 
of this convention. 


V. A. M. 


The League Council 


HE fifty-fourth session of the League 

Council which took place in Geneva 
from March 4 to 9 was not marked by 
any serious rifts. The vexed question of 
minorities, always full of dynamite, was 
discussed publicly and privately and Dr. 
Stresemann’s much-heralded speech on 
the subject was unaccompanied by the 
fireworks which excited the last meeting 
of the fifty-third Council session last De- 
cember in Lugano. The Geneva press dis- 
patches contain no references to the fact 
that between these two sessions of the 
Council, the leader of the German minor- 
ity in Polish Upper Silesia, Mr. Ulitz, had 
been put in jail by the Polish authorities 
on a charge of high treason. The petition 
of Ulitz’s Deutscher Volksbund in regard 
to his imprisonment seems not to have 
been mentioned during the last Council 
session—at least not in the hearing of the 
journalists. Dr. Stresemann proposed 
that the Council appoint a commission to 
study League procedure in regard to pro- 
tection of minorities and the underlying 
principle of this protection as well. He 
caused some excitement by a reference to 
Article 19 of the Covenant (the treaty re- 
vision article) in relation to minorities 
and pleaded the cause of non-assimila- 
tion of minority peoples. In reply, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain chided Stresemann 
for dragging in Article 19 and stressed 
the responsibilities and duties of minority 


peoples to their new fatherlands. The . 
spirit of the discussion seems to have 


been very friendly and calm. Evidently 
Stresemann is desirous of  placating 
opinion at home but just as anxious not 
to do anything which will endanger the 
position of the German reparation experts 
in Paris. 

The Council acted on the Finnish pro- 
posal for financial assistance to the vic- 
tims of aggression and decided to urge 
the States Members to instruct their dele- 
gates to the Tenth Assembly in September 
in such a manner that the proposition 
can be seriously discussed. It seems 
possible that the Assembly may take final 
action on this scheme which would give 
a League guarantee of immediate financial 
assistance in the form of a loan up to 
$40,000,000 for States Victims of Aggres- 
sion. Such a step is regarded as rein- 
forcing the economic sanctions of Article 
16 and strengthening the Kellogg Pact. 


M. S. W. 
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The Mexican Revolution 


EVELOPMENTS in Mexico have not 

yet reached a decisive stage, but 
various Federal victories augur well for 
the present government. Following the 
customary military tactics of previous 
revolutions, the rebels attempted to seize 
the most important ports, northern border 
towns and railway junctions, and as usual] 
they were successful in the northern sec- 
tion of Mexico which is far removed from 
the seat of government. The retaking of 
Vera Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
subsequent flight of General Aguirre defin- 
itely broke the back of further rebe! 
movements in the east and south. More- 
over, the capture of the railroad junc- 
tion at Canitas gives the Federal troops 
a strategic base for operations westward 
to the Pacific Coast and northward to Tor- 
reon and Chihuahua where the rebels are 
concentrating. 

Perhaps the most important events of 
the past week are those which reflect the 
attitude of the United States Government. 
The present administration is exceedingly 
friendly to Mexico. Not only is it strictly 
enforcing the arms embargo, allowing 
purchases of arms and ammunition only 
by the Mexican Government, but on 
March 9 it also arranged to deliver a part 
of the Federal Army’s reserve war mat- 
erial to the Portes Gil Government. Fur- 
thermore, on March 11, Secretary of State 
Kellogg announced the decision of the 
United States Government not to recog- 
nize the Mexican rebels as belligerents. 


This is in marked contrast to the atti- 
tude of the administration two years ago 
during the unrest precipitated in Mexico 
by the religious laws. At that time, due 
to difficulties encountered in the negotia- 
tions between the United States and Mex- 
ico with respect to the Mexican oil legis- 
lation, relations between the two govern- 
ments were decidedly strained. The term- 
ination by the United States in March 
1927 of the smuggling treaty with Mexico 
was considered anything but a friendly 
action. Among other things, this treaty 
provided that all merchandise crossing 
the International Boundary line should be 
covered by a shipper’s export declaration; 
and that it should be deemed the obliga- 
tion of each party to the treaty, to pre- 
vent the clearance of any vessel if there 
Was any reasonable cause to believe that 
the merchandise it carried was intended 
to be illegally introduced into the terri- 
tory of the other party. 

A. S. W. 
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